THE DISPERSION OF HELLENISTIC EDUCA TION

and educational institutions remained strong, especially in key cities^

200 A.D. For example, Plutarch (d. 120 A.D.) did much of his s

Greece itself; the scientist Ptolemy (d. 161 A.D.), who marked the cuirfrkafipn'^f

Greek astronomy and geography, worked at Alexandria; whereas Galen (d. ca. 200

A.D.), who did the same for Greek medicine, did most of his work in Rome.

In Eastern Europe and Asia Minor the Hellenistic educational tradition con-
tinued almost without a break throughout the thousand years of the Byzantine
Empire. This may be dated from the removal of the capital of the Roman Empire from
Rome to Constantinople by Constantine in 300 A.D., or from the designation of Zeno
as Byzantine Emperor in 474 A.D., or from Justinian's rule in 527-565 A.D. The

=Greek cultural predominance is, however, generally conceded to have lasted until the
overthrow of Byzantium by the Ottoman Turks in 1453. So the Hellenization of
Eastern Europe can be said to extend virtually to 1500 A.D., and through the Greek
Orthodox Church and related institutions down to the present.

Hellenization of the West took place largely through the political instrumentality
of the Roman Empire and thus might be said to close with the end of the Western
Empire around 500 A.D.; but the influence of Hellenistic education on Western
Europe was carried on through Latin education during the Middle Ages until explicit
Greek models again came to the fore in the humanistic education of the European
Renaissance. In this sense, Hellenism is embedded in much of Western education to the
present time.

For purposes of this chapter, however, I believe a convenient date to use for the
close of the dispersive period of Greek education east of Athens is 200 A.D. By this
time the aggressive expansionism of Hellenism begun by Alexander had ended, and the
beginnings of a distinctive Christian-Byzantine culture were forming. For most of this

" 500-year period, Greek civilization and Greek education were the models most eagerly

* emulated by the intellectual and educated classes of Western Asia and the Middle East.

' In the Mediterranean world west of Athens, Greek culture had to compete with
Carthaginian and Etruscan cultures until the dominance of Rome around 300 B.C.
From that time forward, Greek education was emulated or assimilated for nearly 800
years so that we can properly speak of Graeco-Roman education as a prime agency in
the civilizing of the entire Roman world to the end of the Empire around 500 B.C.

A.   HELLENIZING EDUCATION IN THE EAST (300 B.C.-200 A.D.)
Hard upon the heels of Alexander's conquests, hundreds of thousands of Greeks
moved eastward to escape the depressed conditions at home and to better themselves
economically. Naturally, as they clustered in newly built Greek cities, they carried
with them their Greek institutions. They took their gymnasiums and their primary
schools wherever they went, and in certain key cities they also established, with the
help or stimulus of Hellenistic rulers, grammar schools, rhetorical schools, and philoso-
phical schools. The Hellenistic rulers, needing administrators, physicians, and profes-
sionals to manage their cities and kingdoms, encouraged teachers and scholars to aid in
spreading Greek education. Indeed, a "Greek" came to be identified almost as much